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130 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

like some hints as to the value of Latin to the students of the 
English Language? Read Barss's "Geology of Language" in the 
November number. Are you thinking of giving a Latin play? 
Read Miss Rice's "Latin Plays for Schools." You will also find 
in this number a very usable little play, "Exitium Caesaris." A 
considerable number of other plays have been published in the 
Journal from time to time. Would you like some new ideas on 
the subject of teaching Cicero ? Read Kingery 's " Human Element " 
in the November issue. Would you like to know what other 
teachers are doing by way of enriching their teaching and height- 
ening the interest of their students? Read "Current Events" in 
every issue. Read every article in every number as it comes out, 
and see how your professional pride will grow, how your courage 
will mount, how your material equipment for your work will be 
enriched, how your intellectual horizon will be broadened. 



LETTER TO A YOUNG TEACHER 
Some years ago, writing to a young teacher who sought our 
advice in regard to the problems which she was meeting at the very 
beginning of her first-year work, we formulated some simple 
principles of teaching at this point which we believe to be vital. 
We take this opportunity of passing them on to a larger circle of 
readers and teachers, in the hope that they may be of assistance 
to some at a difficult and crucial point in their teaching. 

I have read your letter containing an account of your somewhat varied 
program. You are quite right in your idea that the first year's work is the 
crucial point. Here is where the student must be captured for Latin, for if 
he loses heart and interest in his first year he is practically lost to us. 

Discussing some of the points which you raise, (i) as to what to teach and 
in what order, I have no hard and fast dictum to put out, but I do hold very 
strictly to two principles at this poiDt: Go very slowly and be very simple. 
It is so very easy for a young student beginning a foreign language, with every- 
thing new and strange, to get beyond his depth and never again to feel any 
confidence of knowledge, and never, of course, to feel any interest. If these 
two principles be followed, it does not matter so much about the rest. 
(2) As to actual material to be mastered, though, I should say that the aim 
should be pretty definitely something like this: (a) Vocabulary. Young students 
are quick and interested in picking up foreign names for familiar things, and 
of course no language can be learned without learning words and their English 
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meanings. After getting well started (say a month) one's stock in the language 
business ought to contain at least 100 words arranged roughly speaking some- 
what in this way: fifty nouns, twenty adjectives, fifteen verbs, ten numerals, 
four prepositions, one conjunction (et). Let the student know these and know 
that he knows them, (b) Derivation. Without going too far into the tech- 
nique of derivation, as many of these one hundred words as possible ought to 
be associated with their derived English words in the pupils' minds, (c) Forms. 
The first and second declensions of nouns and adjectives and the present 
indicative active and passive of the first and second conjugations (to which 
declensions and conjugations the vocabulary material mentioned above 
should be confined) should be mastered, (d) Syntax. The simplest case 
uses (nominative of subject and predicate, genitive of possession, dative of 
indirect object, accusative of direct object and with prepositions ad and in 
expressing motion toward, ablative of means, of place from and out of with 
ab and ex, of agent with ab, and of place where with in) should be explained 
and drilled on one by one until they are a part of the student's conscious 
possessions. The agreement of adjective with noun and of verb with subject 
would complete this elementary stock of necessary material. 

If the student already knows the commonplaces of English grammar, 
such as the concepts of parts of speech, subject, predicate, etc., you have this 
much less to teach. But my experience is that it is safest to presume on nothing 
and to teach these points at the start as to students who have never heard 
of them before, (e) The simplest principles of Latin order so far as it differs 
from English order should be taught at the start. (/) I have said nothing 
about pronunciation. If you use the board constantly in your teaching 
(and this to me goes without saying) your pupils will get the proper pro- 
nunciation of Latin from you and from their own individual and concert 
repetition of it, in both their ears and mouths before they are aware of it ; 
and ear and mouth memory is something we must reckon with as our strongest 
ally in language teaching, (g) Sentence making. This should proceed from the 
very start. The teacher and pupil alike should be ever using the old words 
and one by one the new words in as many combinations as possible, and this 
both orally and in writing. 

In the matter of textbook at this early stage, I would give more for one 
hundred pounds of good live teacher than for one hundred tons of the best 
textbooks ever written. Still it is well to have a well-edited modern first-year 
book (and its name is legion) to use and to refer to, but never just to hear reci- 
tations from. The teacher must study out every point with his own particular 
students in view, and teach each point to them until he knows that they know. 

Too close dependence on a textbook will make any teacher a mere David 
in Saul's armor. It is only as the teacher teaches, trying and proving his own 
methods, and using the textbook as a tool rather than as a crutch, that his 
teaching will become vital and effective. 



